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ELIZABETH BAREETT 
BRO WNIN G. 



We take real pleasure in devotiDg 
much of the space^ allotted to this de- 
partment, to a notice of the eminent poet, 
Mrs. .Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
whose medallion portrait is prefixed. Un- 
til lately, public curiosity in regard to the 
lady could only be gratified in part, for 
she has studiously avoided any publicity 
of her features, leaving " dear guessers'* 
full liberty to give her such form and 
comeliness as suited their fancy. With 
this studied exclusiveness there has been 
exhibited more patience than is usual with 
people who are never content at any par- 
tial knowledge of a notoriety ; but, now 
that the cast of that serene and noble 
face is given us for study, the pleasure 
will prove proportionately greater, as 



the lady has been admired in silence, and 
for her mental worth alone. The cast 
literally " speaks for itself" — it is the head 
and outline of one of the noblest minds 
of the age ; and, as such, will bear study. 
The mental and heart history of Mrs. 
Browning are so nearly related, that one 
must needs answer for the other. In one 
of her exquisite utterances, she says : 

" I am no trumpet, but a reed. — 
A broken reed the wind indeed 

Left flat upon a dismal shore 
Yet if a little maid, or child. 
Should sigh within it, earnest-mild. 

This reed will answer evermore." 

And this is the key-note of much of her 
song ; though it hardly comports with a 
reed to chant the majestic " Drama of 
Exile," and the prophetic numbers which 
lay scattered in profusion over all her 
later works. Her lyre is attuned to spirit- 
harmonies, which even a child may drink 



in with delight ; but it is miracu- 
lous in its power, for it strikes to 
themes, and stirs to passions, which 
only the '* Old Masters" can emulate. 
A woman in all her sympathies and in- 
stincts, she is an academician in her 
wisdom, and a companion of the great- 
est minds of the age in her philosophic 
powers ; and thus constituted, she con- 
fessedly stands among the *' chosen 
few" whose names the world will not 
not sufier to be forgotten. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was 
born in London, in 1812. From in- 
fancy her health was feeble, and she 
grew into a fragile child, unsuited for 
the usual associations of youth. In 
consequence, she early made compa- 
nionship with books, and soon became a 
prodigy of precocious development ; 
but if precocious; the child's mind suf- 
fered no lapse, for we hear of her 
'* Greek accomplishments" as early as 
ten ; and at fourteen (1826) appeared 
her first published volume — An Essay 
on Mind — in which the idiosyncracies 
which have latterly marked her muse, 
give the work the stamp of originality 
and power. If not admirable as a 
poem, it showed a most wonderful pro- 
ficiency in learning, by its familiar dis- 
course of great minds and their produc- 
tions. It is true that, at ten, she wrote 
poems of much merit ; but it is not at 
that era that the poetic sentiment in 
her gave the foreshadowing of its power, 
and, very properly, the lady never refers 
to those " early efi'orts." At fifteen, how- 
ever, we find her an anonymous corre- 
spondent of the London " Athcneum" and 
the rather remarkable expression of the 
poems served greatly to excite critics and 
comment. 

In 1833 appeared her translation of the 
Tragedy of Eschylus* Prometheus Vine- 
ius. It at once assumed the position of an 
excellent rendition of the renowned drama, 
and served to show how familiar was her 
knowledge of the Greek and the very 
spirit of its literature. In 1850 she re- 
vised the translation ; and, in its present 
form, it probably will remain the most 
perfect of all adaptations. Its grace, and 
force, and profound passion show with 
what enthusiasm the translator entered 
upon her task. 

Professor Boyd, the celebrated Hellenic 
scholar, was her companion in study, and 
to him she dedicated the first edition ; 
and her frequent allusions to that gentle- 
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man show what real enthusiasts they were 
in their pursuit of gems among the old 
mines. It is to him she refers in her 
" Wine of Cyprus/' where she says : 

" And I think of those long mornings 

Which my Thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio's turnings, 

Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek, 
Past the pane, the mountain spreading, 

Swept the sheep-bell's tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading, 

Somewhat low for aVs and oi's. 
Then what golden hours were for us I 

While we sat together there. 
How the white vests of the chorus 

Seemed to wave up a live air I 
How the cothurus trod majestic 

Down the deep iambic lines : 
And the rolling anapaestic 

Curled, like vapor over shrines I 

Who but a living poet-soul could have 
thus uniquely coined study into rhythmic 
beauty ? 

In 1838 appeared The Seraphinij and 
other Poems, In this work Miss Bar- 
rett but partially reached the popular 
heart ; and, though critics differed much 
as to its merits, it served to place the au- 
thor among the most eminent poets of 
England. The blemishes of the work are 
of a very positive character, judged by 
what is termed " popular taste ;" but the 
beauties of the work are also of a no 
less marked nature. In the whole range 
of English Literature, there is no more 
pathos, and power, and originality thrown 
into verse ; yet the mannerisms, and ob- 
scurity of meaning, and license, poetic 
and unpoetic, which marked almost every 
page, sufficed to cheat her of " popular" 
appreciation. 

In 1844, the Drama of Exile was given 
to the world. To this work the author's 
best powers were pledged. The field was 
a hazardous one, for Milton had trod 
there before her ; but confidence did not 
forsake her, and she produced what has 
immortalized her name. It is not the 
province of this paper to attempt any ana- 
lysis or critique of this great poem. Its 
conception is daring, its execution is gen- 
erally powerful, and its moral is admirably 
wrought out ; but, for all these qualities, 
so requisite for a great poem, ihQ Drama 
is not " popular" in the same way that 
Aurora Leigh has since become, and for 
the reason that its lofty ideality places it 
beyond the taste of the great majority of 
readers. But to the students and lovers 
of poetry, it is a mine of exhaustless 
wealth, which will yield stores of beauty, 
so long as the ideal has its worshippers. 



The other poems which helped to fiU the 
volume in which the Drama was printed 
are of various character, and betray the 
wondrous fertility of the poet's pen. In 
all moods and measures she is almost uni- 
formly self-possessed, and touches each 
theme with an ease and flow of expression 
truly astonishing ; while every page, nay, 
almost every line, bears the imprint of her 
mannerisms and idiosyncracies. 

In all these years Miss Barrett was an 
invalid, confined almost entirely to home. 
The confinement she turned to profit, how- 
ever ; for, while others idled, she shrank 
away to her study, and there pursued her 
readings and labors, storing her mind with 
the best of what a very choice library 
could afford. Before the appearance of 
her last-mentioned volume, in 1844, Miss 
Barrett was ordered to the sea-side for 
the restoration of her failing physical 
powers ; and, in company with a favorite 
brother, resorted to Torquay Beach, De- 
vonshire. There, in sight of her window, 
she beheld that beloved one drown, and 
suffered, in consequence, a relapse which 
left little hope of her recovery. She was 
borne back to London, and kept in strict 
seclusion, forbidden even the company of 
her favorite Greek authors. It was from 
this confinement that she cried out in 
spirit, thus : 

" I count the dismal time by months and years, 
Since last I felt the green sward under foot. 
And the great breath of all things summer-mute 
Met mine upon my lips. Now Earth appears 
As strange to me as dreams of distant spheres. 
Or thoughts of Heaven we weep at. Nature's lute 
Sounds on behind this door so closely shut, 
A strange, wild music to the prisoner's ears, 
Dilated by the distance, till the brain 
Grows dim with fancies which it feels too fine ; 
While ever, with a visionary pain. 
Past the precluded senses, sweep and shine 
Streams, forests, glades —and many a golden train 
Of sunlit hills, transfigured to Divine.'' 

And again : 

"When some beloved voice, that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 
And silence, against which you dare not cry 
Aches round you like a strong disease, and new — 
What hope ? What help ? What music will undo 
That silence to your sense ? Not friendship's sigh ; 
Not reason's subtle count ; not melody 
Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew ; 
Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales. 
Whose hearts leap upward through the cypress trees 
To the clear moon ; nor yet the spheric laws. 
Self-chanted ; nor the angel's sweet * All-Hails,' 
Met in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 
Speak Thou, availing Christ ' and fill this pause." 

The sufferer was to fill this void in her 
being, and in a very novel manner. In 
1845, Miss Barrett received from Ro- 
bert Browning one of that poet's last 



compositions — a play — ^which he hoped 
would serve to amuse her for an hour. 
The lady acknowledged its receipt by 
writing the poet a Greek letter. To this 
Hellenic epistle, Mr. Browning replied, in 
the same language. The correspondencie 
continued, all in Greek, and soon grew 
warm and loving, as Greek verbs so 
well know how to move. The conse- 
quences were an interview, a real love 
match, and a wedding — all to the utter 
astonishment of the literary, as well as of 
the social, world of London. Of this most 
singular courtship the poet-wife has given 
us many records. Her Portuguese Son- 
nets are not translations, as they purport, 
but her own heart utterances. 

Let us quote, to teach our readers Iiow 
poets woo : 

•* First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 

And, ever since, it grew more clear and white, 

Slow to world-greetings, quick with its * Oh list !' 

When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here, plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height ' 

The first, and sought the forehead ; and half missed, 

Half falling on my hair. Oh, beyond meed ! 

That was the crysm of love, which Love's own crown 

With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect purple state ! Since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, ' My love, my own !' " 

This is as musically told as if the " sil- 
ver ring'* of that kiss were woven into 
the lines. In another, she thus gives ex- 
pression to the power and depth of her 
love passion : 

" How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways : 

I do love thee to the depth, and breadth, and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day's 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for right ; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise ; 

I love thee with the passion but to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith ; 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life ; and if God chootei 

I shall but love thee better after death." 

Also in this most exquisite utterance : 

" I never gave a lock of hair away 

To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 

Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 

I ring out to the full brown length, and say, 

* Take it.' My day of youth went yesterday ; 

My hair no longer bounds to my foot's glee, 

Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle-tree, 

As girls do, any more. It only may 

Now shade on two pale cheeks the mark of tears. 

Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 

Through sorrow's trick, I thought the funeral-shears 

Would take this first ; but Love is justified. 

Take it thou, — finding pure from all those years, 

The kiss my mother left here when she died." 
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If man ever had riches lavished at his 
shrine, that man certainly is Mr. Bro^tn- 
ING. It is a beautiful comment upon the 
pure-mindedness of the pair, that they can 
thus give the world an insight into the 
most secret springs of their being. 

We have dwelt upon this episode in the 
poet's life, because to us it is a truly 
blessed spectacle when so much mind can 
come out of its seclusion, to become the 
very impersonation of womanly devotion 
and tenderness. How such a history 
shames the absurd notion, prevailing in 
certain minds, that an intellectual woman 
is somewhat unsexed, and rendered inca- 
pable of loving deeply and passionately. 

Shortly after this happy marriage, the 
two poets — one in heart and soul, though 
still two in their name and fame — removed 
to Florence, Italy, where their permanent 
residence was fixed. None more than 
the Brownings are friends of popular 
liberty ; and Florence, with its sweet air, 
and freedom to foreigners, is a proper 
field for their repose. Mrs. Browning 
sings, in the little lyric from which we 
have already quoted : 

" I am no trumpet, but a reerl : 
No flatten Dg breath shall from ine lead 

A silver sound, a hoUow sound ' 
I will not ring, for priest- or king, 
Ono blast that, in re-echoing, 
Would leave a bondman faster bound. 

Well has she kept her promise. In her 
Casa Guidi WindoxoSy or Sketches of the 
Italian Revolution- in 1848, she shows 
how her heart is with the popular cause 
in poor, oppressed Italy. The volume is 
full of strong expression, glowing at times 
in its enthusiasm, yet stern in its purpose 
of stigmatizing tyranny and upholding 
liberty. Very knowing critics pretend to 
detect in the volume evidence of her as- 
similation with the idiosyncracies of her 
husband. It is true, there appears less of 
the obscurity and mannerisms of her 
earlier poems, in what has fallen from her 
pen since 1846 ; but, to us, it seems that 
she is stiU distinctively Mrs. Barret 
Browning ; and, even in her last, and 
perhaps best work, Aurora Leigh — 
wherein plainness of speech is remark- 
able — we find her impress so certainly 
stamped upon the undercurrent and ex- 
pression of the whole as to make this 
charge of "conjugal copyism" one of 
much injustice. So far as the husband 
has succeeded in giving true English ex- 
pression to her perhaps too classically 
trained tastes, there is no desire to deny 
the presence of his mental influence ; but 



when it comes to stripping her of original- 
ity, making her simply an echo of her 
husband, we feel like crying '^fie, for 
shame 1" upon such criticism. It gener- 
ally proceeds from these persons who, 
jealous of merit in woman, seek to prove 
her the shadow of some man who is sure 
to have gone before. 

The last work of Mrs. Browning is her 
Aurora Leigh , which she pronounces the 
best and maturest of all her productions. 
It is worthy of this promise ; and now 
stands out in bold relief from latter-day 
poetry. Autobiographic and didactic in 
its character, it yet has all the charm of 
romance, and every page glows with and 
irradiates the soul of the poet and pure- 
hearted defender of humanity. There are, 
it is true, passages of tedious tale, and 
some expressions which, in a previous 
number, we have characterized as inex- 
cusably careless and in bad taste ; but 
what poem of equal length possesses fewer 
faults of commission? All writers are 
guilty of lapses and haste, to a greater or 
less degree ; and it scarcely becomes the 
reader to cull these blemishes to the ne- 
glect of the beauty which is the charac- 
teristic of the whole. Leave such carping 
to the critic whose office seems to be to 
sift chaff from the true grain, rather than 
grain from the chaff. Space forbids that 
we should refer at length to Aurora Leigh, 
though we confess it would give us great 
pleasure to make quotation of some of its 
many remarkably fine passages, as show- 
ing something of the power and moral that 
is in the poet's pen. Let us take it for 
granted that lovers of poetry have already 
become possessed of the volume, and are, 
therefore, familiar with its character. 

Mrs. Browning is now, we believe, in 
excellent (for her) health — is the happy 
mother of two children — ^is the possessor 
of a legacy of £11,000 from the poet John 
Kenyon ; we may, therefore, consistently 
promise ourselves something from her pen 
with each recurring season, for some time 
to come. Long may she live to adorn the 
age, her sex, and the Literature of which she 
is now confessedly among the leading lights 

We may be permitted to quote, in clos- 
ing the following description of the lady, 
as given by a gentleman who met the poet 
some time since, at Florence. He says : — 

"Mrs. Browning I found possessed of 
a decidedly fine intellectual countenance, 
the eye black and large, the cheeks at that 
time very thin, which, with a diminutive 
chin, gave the lower part of the face a 



somewhat triangular shape. The features 
were regular except the mouth, the upper 
part of which projected a little too much. 
If it were not for this defect, and the evi- 
dent traces of illness, she might have been 
pronounced handsome. Her black hair 
was worn in ringlets, falling on either 
side nearly to the waist, which gave to the 
delicate figure a strange sprite-like effect. 
Her voice had that true Shaksperian 
quality of excellence in woman; it was 
low, clear, and sweet. The countenance, 
upon the whole, wore an intensely calm, 
melancholy expression, with the manner of 
one who had long lived a very retired life.*' 

X ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 

nilLADELPHIA. 

HE Thirty -fourth an- 
nual exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts, opened 
on the 27th. Many 
changes have been made in the 
disposition and classification. 
Among the leading features of the 
exhibition, is the exquisite marb'e 
bust of " Spring f^ by Palmer, 
which was purchased by the Cosmopoli- 
tan Art Association last summer — and at 
the distribution in January last, was 
awarded to Mrs. Ilowland, of Pennsyl- 
vania — by whose permission the Academy 
has placed the work on exhibition — 
where it daily • challenges the admiration 
of all visitors. In a late issue the " North 
American" says : " The northeast gal- 
lery is now devoted exclusively to pictures 
by American artists, among which a num- 
ber of recent contributions will attract es- 
pecial attention an objects of special inter- 
est. The array of sculpture, which is quite 
limited, will be found in the gallery. The 
southeast gallery opposite, with very few 
exceptions, is filled with foreign paintings, • 
and both look fresh and inviting. The 
two lower rooms devoted to casts from the 
antique, will be found on the southwest ; 
while on the northwest gallery is placed 
the ever admitted ' Deliverance of Leyden.' 
The rotunda contains a fine collection of 
photographs, many of which are imported, 
and present views of foreign scenery, 
cathedrals with their gorgeous fretwork ' 
and decorations, altar pieces, palaces,, 
thrones, and a vast collection of objects 
known to a irajoiity of us only through 
the medium of books.*' 




